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A DUAL SELECTION: This month, for the first time, the Readers’ Club offers 
its members two books together as the month’s Club Selection. We have 
taken this step because we believe both of these books to be timely and im- 
portant. Careful reviews of both books will be found below and, on page 5, 
detailed descriptions of the books will be found, together with the special 
price at which they are offered together to Readers’ Club members. 


The True Face of Duplessis 


by Pierre Laporte 


reviewed by Arnold Edinborough 


Maurice Duplessis was the greatest tyrant that Canadian politics 
has ever seen. For twenty-five years he governed Quebec according to 
his own particular whim. The fellow-ministers of his cabinet were mere 
ciphers (he once called one of them “a nothing” in the Legislature); his 
back-bench supporters said exactly what he told them to say in the 
Chamber (one actually gave up speaking when the battery of his hearing- 
aid failed and he could no longer hear the whispered instructions of his 
chief); the voters were told that they could get no public works in any 
riding which did not elect a Union Nationale candidate (they didn’t); 
and even the members of the Press Gallery in Quebec City were publicly 
reprimanded if they did not report the exact news which Mr. Duplessis 
wanted reported and that only. 


Pierre Laporte, one of the journalists who would not knuckle under 
—and as a result was banned from Duplessis’ press conferences — now 
gives an unvarnished and highly unflattering account of Duplessis. He 
tells of his pride and of his egotism; of his fantastic distrust of even his 
close friends; his capacity for looking over every administrative detail 
and taking every political decision himself; his paranoiac tendencies in 
face of any criticism and of his extraordinary rudeness to people in 
official or inferior position. 


But Laporte also tells of Duplessis’ devotion to Quebec (he was 
unmarried and lived a life of single-minded absorption in politics). He 
shows how good he was at getting to the core of a problem, even though 
when he did it was merely so that he could then confuse his opponents 
by a flood of false logic concealed in a tirade of personal abuse. 


He tells of his phenomenal memory, his recognition of the chief 
people living in every riding, and his enormous knowledge of politics, 
of history and of law. 

















But primarily Laporte is out to blow the gaff on Duplessis. Some 
of the instances of his deviousness and his dictatorial manner which 
Laporte mentions are almost unbelievable. It is to the author’s credit that 
he makes such extraordinary things credible by setting them in a general 
character sketch which gets very close to the real man. And he succeeds 
in blowing the gaff sky-high. That’s what makes the book such fascinating 
reading, especially since it is obviously written from long personal and 
political acquaintance with Duplessis. 


Peacemaker or 





Powder-Monkey 


by James M. Minifie 






reviewed by Peter G. Martin 
ba scone 









James M. Minifie presents a challenge to every thoughtful Canadian. 
In a hard-hitting, somewhat polemical book, this exceedingly well-inform- 
ed Canadian observer of the Washington scene argues that Canada is 
denying both her own self-interest and the larger moral interests of the 
world through her unthinking me-tooism towards the United States. 









Mr. Minifie is C.B.C. Correspondent in Washington. He is far from 
blindly anti-American. He is, in fact, pro-American in that he is a 
respecter of the American tradition, the American way of life and of 
men like Adlai Stevenson. 









But his respect for the United States does not blind him to what he 
considers to be grave and serious dangers to the world, to Canada, and 
to the Americans themselves brought about by the United States’ mis- 
handling of what the author calls “paramountcy”. 







This United States, his argument runs, was once a free nation com- 
mitted to enlightened self-interest and to just neutrality in its international 
affairs. However, through the accident of history, this nation was thrust 








into the leadership role of the free world. The result, Mr. Minifie fears, 
is the creation of a new Athens. Athens, the pride of ancient democracies, 
became wealthy and powerful. She turned an alliance of free states — 
most of them admirers of the Athenians — into a military and economic 
empire. Her citizens, to use one of Mr. Minifie’s expressions, became 
fat-cats. And her glory was destroyed when she fought the lean, dedicated 
Spartans. Most important, perhaps, her allies were dragged down in her 
ruin. 


Canada’s relation to the new Athens is a dangerous one. Our 
American ally has become, almost, our American master. NORAD gives 
the U.S. effective control of our air defence. Our industries are under 
American control — not only through ownership but through the Ameri- 
can’s repeated efforts to impose U.S. law on Canadian business. Our 
defence industry is wholly subservient to American whim, a pawn in the 
great inter-service struggle in the U.S. (Mr. Minifie finished his book 
before the BOMARC fiasco had worked itself out, but I’m sure this 
little drama didn’t surprise him). Our great hopes for NATO as a general 
association of like-minded nations have been dashed by U‘S. insistence 
that the pact be exclusively military. And our own moral position inter- 
nationally is eroded by the belief in other lands that we are simply an 
American satellite. 


What is to be done? Mr. Minifie’s proposal is as bold as it is simple. 
We should renounce NORAD, leave NATO and declare ourselves neutral. 
In this way we could control our own destiny and free ourselves from 
the shadow of military brinkmanship and subservience to the Pentagon 
and Foggy Bottom. Such a move, Mr. Minifie argues, would gain us 
more, not less, respect in the U.S. and would enable us to make more 
effectively our own unique contribution to the solution of the world’s 
problems. It would also free us from the moral strain imposed by our 
present tacit support for such Pentagon-based concepts as “pre-emptive 
strike”, “preventive war”, “over-kill” and CBR (the current euphemism 
for chemical, bacteriological and radiological warfare). It would also, 
argues Mr. Minifie, give us the opportunity to play a valuable role in 
the emergence of democracy and well-being in Africa, Asia and, perhaps 
especially, in Latin America. 


Peacemaker or Powder-Monkey is not logically impeccable. Some 
evidence is distorted, some logic is twisted to suit the case being made. 
But the author’s intimate knowledge of the U.S. today from his Washing- 
ton vantage-point and his deep concern for the future of Canada enable 

















him to present with conviction a thesis which every Canadian should at 
least consider. It wouldn’t do Americans any harm to read this book 
either. 





THE TRUE FACE OF DUPLESSIS is published by Harvest House Limited. It is trans- 
lated from the original French of Pierre Laporte and includes an introduction by Stuart 


Keate. The True Face of Duplessis is published at $3.50. 


PEACEMAKER OR POWDER-MONKEY is published by McClelland & Stewart Limited. 
It is designed by Frank Newfeld and has 174 pages. Peacemaker or Powder-Monkey 
is published at $3.50 





Combined price of both books for Readers’ Club members is $5.50. 


An Alternate Selection 


TAY JOHN 


by Howard O’Hagan 


reviewed by Robert Weaver 











We Canadians are not much given to exploring the mythical vein 
in our culture. We have a few poets who are fascinated by the way myth 
may be used in contemporary writing, but most of our novels, the best 
and the worst, are what is described as realistic fiction. We don’t even 
use in our popular culture the two great American myths that are forever 
being damned or praised abroad; the Western, and the saga of justice 
and revenge of the tough, neurotic, violent, introverted Private Eye. 








It is because it enters the territory of myth that Howard O’Hagan’s 
Tay John is such an unusual Canadian novel. The book seems scarcely 
to have made a ripple here, and the most serious Canadian review of it 
that I have seen was hostile. It is an odd book, and puzzling, and I think 
that it attempts more than it finally achieves. But it is an exotic plant in 











our literature, and it would be a pity if Canadian readers let it slip by 
unnoticed. 


A year or so ago Howard O’Hagan published a book called Mountain 
Men — sketches of some unusual and cranky individuals he knew or had 
heard about in the Rockies in British Columbia. That is O’Hagan’s 
territory —- the Rockies — and Tay John belongs to the mountains, to 
the rock and forest, and the silence and isolation. 


Mr. O’Hagan’s story begins in 1880 (before the Canadian Pacific 
Railway had been pushed through to the Coast), and the story does not 
end for several decades. It is the fragmentary, mysterious story of the 
giant Tay John, who was once a god to the Indians, who tried to live 
with civilization, who would suddenly appear and vanish and appear 
again, until finally he vanished forever as mysteriously as he had first 
come to that land of the moiintains. 


Tay John might be taken as a metaphor of Everyman’s existence: a 
birth of pain and mystery, a life whose essence is solitary and unknown, 
and the final disappearance. The novel has been deliberately constructed 
to heighten the atmosphere of mystery and aloneness; the narrator and 
the reader stand always at some remove from Tay John. But Mr. O'Hagan 
knows the place where the legend grew, and he describes the mountain 
country with care and in detail. There are some fine set-pieces, including 
a vivid description of Tay John’s fight with a female~Grizzly. There is 
plenty of flesh on the bones of the legend, and the legend itself is a good 
one, and good in part because it remains a little remote and puzzling. 


So that, too briefly, is Howard O’Hagan’s Tay John: an exotic 
growth in Canadian fiction. 


TAY JOHN is published by S. J. Reginald Saunders. It has 263 pages and an intro- 


duction by Harvey Fergusson. Tay John is published at $4.95. Readers’ Club members’ 
price is $3.95. 


















Canadian Literature — 


A New Magazine for Canadian Readers 


by George Woodcock 








This is the first of a new series of reports on Canada’s “little 
magazines”. Professor Woodcock is editor of CANADIAN LITERATURE 
and a member of the English Department at the University of British 
Columbia. 

















The growth of a magazine, like that of many other organic things, 
is a series of metamorphoses. It begins as the general idea, developing 
in the mind of the editor, and then this idea itself is slowly modified into 
more concrete and defined forms as specific plans are decided, as articles 
are discussed with contributors and—most of all— written by them. 
Finally, after its long gestation, the first issue appears; it is no longer a 
prospect, but a magazine with its own literary and typographical character, 
presented to attract the readers who, with the editors and writers, com- 
plete the triangle of communication by which a magazine lives. 





During this stage, the new review is like a young plant. It is a new 
strain, a kind of sport, and everybody is interested in its possible novelty. 
After the first issue, however, novelty is not enough. The plant must 
show its endurance, its power to proliferate, the vigour and variety of its 
blooms, and if it does this it will be able to carry on into those years of 
useful life which every good magazine enjoys before its purpose is finally 
fulfilled. 













Canadian Literature, the quarterly of criticism and review which 
the University of British Columbia began to publish last fall under my 
editorship, has gone through the first and second stages and started on 
the third. There were months, during the spring and summer of last year, 
when Canadian Literature was merely a plan induced by the thought that 
there was as yet no magazine in the country devoted to the consideration 
of Canadian achievements in writing in the same wholehearted way as 
Canadian Art was devoted to considering achievements in the visual arts. 
I should say that no thought of literary nationalism entered the editorial 
mind at this or any other stage; I have always held that any attempt to 
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see literature in political terms would be doing it no service. So, from 
the beginning we have been concerned with literature in apolitical terms 
as the expression of a certain social environment and of a people who 
by now have recognized the fact that they differ collectively in some 
important though not always easily definable ways from French and 
British and Americans. 


Critics immediately began to suggest that there was not much to talk 
about in the way of Canadian writing. By now, with three issues of 
Canadian Literature published, this kind of forecast has become much 
less frequent. Clearly up to the present we have found a great deal to 
talk about — and the fact that I have a fair backlog of manuscripts in 
my files suggests to me that drying up is still in the far distance. However, 
one still finds the odd Jeremiahs. In the January issue of the Humanities 
Association Bulletin, for example, a rather well-known Professor of Eng- 
lish remarks, with a rhetorical eccentricity that makes me charitably 
conceal his name: “Will the contributions (sic) to Canadian Literature, 
for example, become, after a few issues, modern schoolmen dealing with 
ever more insignificant literary problems?” 


The critic in question was clearly seeing the situation through the 
less penetrating kind of academic eye. One nibbles around the apple in 
ever-diminishing circles and, having reached the centre, presumably 
pupates. Such a view does not think in terms of flight, of exploration, of 
the at least partial creation of one’s own subject matter. And I should 
say that, having from the first conceived the scope of Canadian Literature 
on a broad scale that would cover every aspect of writing in Canada, 
seen from many angles, from within and from without, by novelists and 
poets as well as by critics, I find that my anxieties do not lie in the direc- 
tion of diminution of interesting subjects to discuss; on the contrary, the 
more issues appear, the more fields seem to open themselves for discussion. 
For, in fact, the problems that face the writer in Canada are just as com- 
plex as those that face his counterpart anywhere else, and the number of 
people who are writing their way through these problems towards literary 
creativity is increasing with every year. 


To give some idea of the field that does exist, let me outline what 
has been discussed in the first three issues of Canadian Literature, and 
what will be appearing in later numbers. 


The first three issues have dealt with most fields of writing in this 
country. To begin, there have been articles discussing their own crafts 
by such well-known writers as Ethel Wilson, Roderick Haig-Brown and 
Hugh MacLennan; Wilfred Watson, asked for an article on the state of 
poetry, contributed instead a very lively satirical poem — Manifesto for 













Beast Poetry. There have been critical and biographical articles on such 
novelists as Gabrielle Roy, Ralph Connor, A. M. Klein, Morley Callag- 
han, F. P. Grove and Major John Richardson, and also on — among 
poets — Duncan Campbell Scott, Margaret Avison, Saint-Denys Garneau 
and Jay Macpherson; the authors of these articles include Hugo McPher- 
son, Robert Weaver, A. J. M. Smith, James Reaney and Milton Wilson. 
Radio and Television Drama have been discussed by George Robertson 
and the critical theories of Northrop Frye by E. W. Mandel. 



















In these first issues Canadian Literature has already paid what it is 
hoped will be an increasing attention to writing in French. As well as 

the articles in English on Gabrielle Roy and Saint-Denys Garneau 

referred to above, we have published more general pieces in French by 

Gerard Tougas, Gilles Marcotte and Jean-Guy Pilon. Nor has the outside 

view been neglected. Such English and American writers as Roy Fuller, 7 
Dwight Macdonald and Peter Quennell have looked — some with approval 
and some with disgust — at Canadian publications, and in later issues 

Sir Herbert Read, Alan Hodge and Hilton Kramer will be among the 
contributors from abroad. Finally, there have been considerable review 

sections in all the first three issues (the reviewers have included Eric 

Nicol, Louis Dudek, Kildare Dobbs, Margaret Ormsby, R. E. Watters 

and William Toye), as well as, in the third issue, the first of a series of 

annual Check Lists of Canadian Literature, edited by Inglis F. Bell. 

Lastly, controversy finds its place in a free-speech section of Opinions 

and Notes. 












Plar. ‘.. the near future include articles on Robertson Davies, 
Gratien \: unas, Klein as a poet, Wilfred Watson, Mordecai Richler and 
Stephen Leacock, as well as more general pieces on such subjects as the 
writers of the Klondike, theatrical taste in the early Canadian West, the 
emigrant in Canadian fiction, and surveys of such literary radio programs 
as Critically Speaking and Anthology. 
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VIEWS 


We received a memo recently from 
Allan Sangster, who is Ontario Vice- 
President of the Canadian Authors Asso- 
ciation and a member of the Readers’ 
Club. Mr. Sangster wrote: “Presumably 
the Readers’ Club is, in some degree, a 
literary organization; certainly its pur- 
pose appears to be the dissemination of 
literature, if that’s the word we want. 
So what . . . kind of literary organiza- 
tion admits, even in its sleepiest and 
most off guard moments, the possibility 
of THREE ALTERNATIVES (see back 
of invoice card — ‘check one alternative 
below’). Check one box, one choice, 
one whatever you like. But not, I beg, 
not one of three alternatives.” Dis- 
tressed, we raced to our Concise Oxford. 
Shamefaced, we discovered that Mr. 
Sangster was absolutely right. “Alterna- 
tive” can only be used of two things or 
groups of things, not three as we had 
foolishly supposed. 


Our first thought was to destroy our 
stock of combination invoice/order 
forms immediately, but our sense of 
moderation stayed with us from wiping 
away our shame so rashly. Instead, we 
decided that our error would have to 
stand for all to see for another month 
or two. Then, in circumstances about to 
be described, it could be obliterated. 

Sometime during the summer, the 
Club’s ordering and invoicing system 
will be partly automated, the possibilities 
of error will be reduced and, perhaps 
most usefully, members will have con- 
siderably longer each month to decide 
on the desirability of the next month’s 
offering. This new system will entail 
a complete revision of the forms mem- 
bers receive each month. The new forms 
will be smaller, more convenient and 
simpler. And, no matter how many 
choices the Club offers each month, 
members will never again be faced with 
three “alternatives”. 


A few members probably noticed 
proof-reading errors in the May issue 
of The Canadian Reader. There is an 
excuse. Our membership _ secretary, 
Carol. Martin, includes among her duties 
the proof-reading of the periodical. In 


mid-April, just when the May CR was 
going to press, this otherwise admirable 
lady was inconsiderate enough to go to 
hospital to have a baby. The baby was 
born one morning and the proof-reading 
was done from Carols hospital bed the 
same afternoon —less than five hours 
after the baby was born. Thus, the issue 
was put to press under somewhat less 
than perfect working conditions. And 
the baby? A big, healthy boy named 
Jeremy. 


The publisher of the Duplessis half of 
this month’s dual selection, Harvest 
House, is a new Montreal firm from 
which we will undoubtedly hear more in 
future. Founder of the firm is Maynard 
Gertler, a Queen’s-educated economist 
who has worked for the U.S. Govern- 
ment, operated a radio station and a 
documentary film production outfit, 
taught at Cambridge in England, and 
owned several farms. Mr. Gertler has 
now returned to Canada with the express 
intention of building up a publishing 
house which will contribute to mutual 
understanding between English and 
French-speaking Canadians. THE TRUE 
FACE OF DUPLESSIS is the first book 
from Harvest House, but we’re willing 
to give odds that there will be many 
more, equally distinguished. 


We've been deluged with returned 
books. Early in May, about twenty copies 
of THE SOCIAL CREDIT MOVE- 
MENT IN ALBERTA came back to us 
from members who hadn’t wanted the 
book but who had failed to send in their 
card before the deadline that appears 
on every order form. Naturally, we 
accepted the books and credited the 
members’ accounts with their cost, but 
we can’t help remarking that returning 
books is a nuisance for Club members 
and that the processing of returns slows 
down service. It’s so much easier for 
all concerned if we have members’ “send 


me nothing” instructions well in advance 
of the deadline. And if members are 
going to be away from home for any 
length of time, a simple postcard is 
enough to stop us from sending books 
automatically during that period. 


AND REVIEWS 


Most of Canada’s book publishing is 
concentrated in Toronto and Montreal, 
but this doesn’t mean that books aren’t 
published in other parts of the country. 
The Brunswick Press in Fredericton has 
a substantial list. There are a couple of 
houses in Vancouver doing notable work. 
And, in Saskatoon, the Modern Press 
produces books. FIFTY MIGHTY MEN 
($4.00) is one of the most impressive of 
their titles. This substantial volume con- 
tains sketches of the lives of fifty of the 
men who opened the Canadian west. 
Author Grant MacEwan, who originally 
wrote these pieces for The Western Pro- 
ducer, says, “It would be tragic mis- 
fortune if the records became lost or if 
the trials, triumphs and humour of these 
early years of our section of Canada 
were ignored.” He has averted this 
possible misfortune by preserving for all 
of us the highlights from the lives of 
the great and the near-great in the old 
West. Included are such _ illustrious, 
though very different, names as Louis 
Riel and R. B. Bennett, together with 
men like Sitting Bull and Captain John 
Pallister. Fascinating, often exotic, 
characters appear in the guise of cattle- 
men, publishers, farmers, transplanted 
English gentry and, of course, politicians. 
The book is full of strange information. 
Here’s one bit. “Gattling Gun” Sandi- 
son, a large-scale but eccentric early 
farmer near Brandon, Manitoba, dis- 
approved so much of the laundry facili- 
ties in Manitoba that he sent his shirts 
back to Scotland to be done properly. 
FIFTY MIGHTY MEN opens up many 
fascinating byways of Canadian history. 


BUSH AND BOMA by J. C. Cairns, 
with illustrations by Beverley J. Cairns, 
(Musson, $4.00) is an evocative collec- 
tion of vignettes and mood-pictures 
created by a sensitive Canadian who 
served several years as a District Officer 


in Tanganyika. The conflict of worlds 
old and new, sometimes violent some- 
times surprisingly gentle, the feeling of 
the Tropics, the strange value of isola- 
tion from the pressures of our civiliza- 
tion, the tribulations of a good-hearted 
public servant among a backward people 
are all brought out in smooth and often 
poetic prose by Mr. Cairns, and in his 
wife’s charming sketches. Mr. Cairns 
is now back in Canada, teaching school, 
and he is undoubtedly the richer for his 
experience in the Colonial Service. 


Wilfrid Eggleston is head of the 
Journalism Department at Carleton Uni- 
versity and one of the leaders of that 
small but devoted group of Canadian 
scholars who labour mightily to preserve 
our literary past. Two years ago he con- 
tributed THE FRONTIER AND CANA- 
DIAN LETTERS, an eye-opening analy- 
sis of the paralysing social and economic 
conditions under which early Canadian 
writers were forced to work and seek 
markets. Now he has edited THE 
GREEN GABLES LETTERS (Ryerson, 
$4.00), a collection of fifteen letters 
from L. M. Montgomery, the world- 
famous creator of Anne of Green 
Gables, to Ephraim Weber, an early fan 
of Mrs. Montgomery’s work. The letters 
cover the years 1905-1909 and fortun- 
ately include the period in which Anne 
was presented to a delightful world. A 
vivid picture is presented of the author's 
early struggles (a 2,500 word story was 
sold to a Toronto publisher for $5.00), 
of her growing power as a writer, of her 
immediate success with Anne and her 
subsequent fame. Too few books of this 
kind are produced in Canada and Pro- 
fessor Eggleston is to be commended, 
not only for his sympathetic approach 
to his job as editor but for his recogni- 
tion of the importance of this kind of 
scholarship. 
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RECENT CLUB SELECTIONS 


The following recent Club selections are still available to members at the special 
member's price. Any or all of these titles may be ordered in place of or in addition 
to this month’s selection or alternate. The Club will also be happy to supply its 
miembers with any other Canadian book, but regret that no discount can be allowed 


on such orders. 


FRONTENAC, THE COURTIER 
GOVERNOR. W. J. Eccles. 
Published at $6.50 

Member’s Price $4.95 


LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE IN 
CANADA. Alan Gowans. 

Published at $7.95 

Member’s Price $5.95 


ONE CHINESE MOON 
J. Tuzo Wilson. 
Published at $5.50 
Member's Price $4.25 


DAYS OF LIVING 
Martin Roher. 
Published at $4.00 
Member’s Price $3.15 


PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS 
Yousuf Karsh. 

Published at $17.50 

Member’s Price $12.95 


A RED CARPET FOR THE SUN 
Irving Layton. 

Published at $3.50 

Member’s Price $2.75 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY 
KRAVITZ. Mordecai Richler. 
Published at $3.75 

Member’s Price $2.95 


THE SHIP 1.:iAT DIED OF SHAME 
AND OTHER STORIES 

Nicholas Monsarrat 

Published at $3.50 


Member’s Price $2.75 


THE CRUISING AUK 
George Johnson 
Published at $2.50 


Member’s Price $2.00 


FLAME OF POWER 
Peter C. Newman. 
Published at $4.95 


Member’s Price $3.95 


CONTEMPORARY CANADA 
Miriam Chapin. 

Published at $7.50 

Member’s Price $5.50 


ESKIMO 

Edmond Carpenter, Frederick Varley 
and Robert Flaherty 

Published at $4.95 

Member’s Price $3.95 

A MIXTURE OF FRAILTIES 
Robertson Davies. 

Published at $3.95 

Member’s Price $3.15 


E. J. PRATT COLLECTED POEMS 
E. J. Pratt. 

Published at $5.00 

Member’s Price $3.95 

THE DESPERATE PEOPLE 
Farley Mowat. 

Published at $5.00 

Member’s Price $4.00 
CANADIANS IN THE MAKING 
Arthur R. M. Lower. 

Published at $7.50 

Member’s Price $5.25 


FORM IN MUSIC (records) 
Helmut Blume. 

Price $7.95, includes shipping 
THE SOCIAL CREDIT 
MOVEMENT IN ALBERTA 
John A. Irving. 

Published at $6.00 

Member’s Price $4.75 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE MASS AGE 
George P. Grant. 

Published at $3.00 

Member’s Price $2.40 


THREE AGAINST THE 
WILDERNESS 

Eric Collier. 

Published at $5.50 

Member’s Price $4.40 

ROSES FOR CANADIAN GARDENS 
Roscoe A. Fillmore 

Published at $6.00 

Member’s Price $4.75 


THE CANADIAN READER is published each month by Readers’ Club of Canada 
Limited, Box 507, Station F, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


PHOTO CREDIT: cover photo this month courtesy of Toronto Star 
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